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INTRODUCTIOH 


Th«  art  of  qaoationlng  haa  long  bean  raeognlsed  aa  an  Import- 
ant technique  of  successful  taaohing  and  on©  tluit  inuat  ba  well 
davolopad  by  those  who  would  rlae  above  nadlocrlty  in  the  teach- 
ing profeGB3.on,    Throughout  the  yeara^  books  treating  with  oettioda 
of  teaching  have  given  eignif leant  amounts  of  epace  to  questioning 
and  teacher  education  departments  and  leaders  have  e^^idiaaised  the 
necessity  of  ciasterlng  this  particular  technique*    Colvin  (1917) 
wrote  of  the  Inportanoe  of  questioning  in  teachings 

The  efficiency  of  instruction  Is  measured  in  a  large 
degree  by  the  nature  of  the  questions  that  are  aaked 
and  the  care  with  t^lch  they  are  framed.    Ho  teacher 
of  elementary  or  secondary  subjects  ean  succeed  in 
his  instruetion  who  has  not  a  fair  mastery  of  the  art 
of  (^piestionlng* 

Questioning  aa  used  In  teaching  includes  the  asking  of  qaes* 
tlons  and  t^e  xoaking  of  reaponses  by  teacher  and  pupils.  Generally 
the  teacher  takes  the  initiative  in  the  questioning,  v^uestiona 
and  responses  are  so  closely  related  that  one  may  not  be  considered 
without  the  other  and  neither  may  be  judged  auperior^  good«  fair 
or  poor  without  due  regard  of  the  other.    Questions  and  responses 
are  axaong  the  moat  liqportant  of  the  devicea  used  in  teaohlng  and 
are  easily  the  moat  uaed  onea.    In  practically  every  type  of 
teaohlng  method^  with  the  exception  of  lecture ^  questions ^  and 
responses  take  a  large  share  of  the  time  of  a  lesson.    This  la 
readily  noted  even  by  the  inexperienced  or  casual  obaerver. 
(Questions  and  responses  are  powerff^l  and  useful  devices  at  the 


dlaposal  of  t«*chep»  and  pupilfl,  amny  of  irtiaa  do  not  r««ll««  th« 
poBSlbllltles  off«p«d  toy  their  •kllinil  us©  or  the  limitations 
eet  by  their  ineffective  tiso. 

The  uee  of  questions  and  responses  in  teaching  goes  far  baek 
In  the  history  of  education,    Socrates  used  them  almost  entirely 
as  his  sole  teaching  devices  and  even  today  the  Socratic  method 
refers  to  a  particular  one  in  ^ich  the  teacher  asks  questions 
and  the  pupil  gives  the  response.    Likewise,  the  eateehlsaal 
method,  developed  in  middle  ages,  etill  designates  a  special  typa 
of  questien-and-response  teaching*    However,  regardless  of  tha 
changes  in  concepts  and  objectives  of  aduoation  and  of  th©  devel» 
opnsnt  of  nev  mstheds  and  devices  of  teaching,  questions  and 
responses  have  rewdned  permanent  devices  of  tea<diing  even  thou^ 
the  function  of  quections  and  responses  and  the  types  used  have 
greatly  changed*   Methods  involvins  problem  solving,  pi*oJeot 
teaching,  disoussion  groups,  and  pupil-teacher  plannlr^  call  for 
a  different  type  of  queotionlng  than  do  lecture,  recitation,  and 
text  book  methods*    Questions  that  require  thinking  rather  than 
mere  recall  of  facts  for  respcmses  are  essentials  of  the  nev 
methodc  of  teaching* 

Fortunately,  the  art  of  questioning  involves  skills  that  can 
be  learned  and  developed  but  study,  thinking,  and  practice  in 
questioning  are  necessary  If  raastery  is  to  be  aeeomplished*  nioagjki 
knowledge  of  aubjeet  matter  is  an  essential  in  affective  use  of 
questions  and  responses,  it  alone  is  not  sufficient*    The  ability 
to  formulate  ai^  word  questions  so  that  the  riglit  kind  of  responses 
result  is  necessary  as  is  also  the  knowledge  of  when  and  how  to 
ask  the  questions* 


Dlpeetmns  and  supervlsore  of  t«ach*r  •doeatlon  in  hooi 
eoonandos  haire  from  lt«  beginning  be«n  mmP9  of  the  ImportAnoe  of 

helping  student  teachers  in  developing  satisfactory  techniques  of 
({uestioning  a»l  in  providing  them  a  foundation  for  further  de* 
velopnent  of  this  art*    D^ey  recognise  titie  faet  that  the  nethods 
acaS  devices  used  now  in  the  teacMng  of  hoiae  econtmics  require 
nore  skillful  use  of  questions  and  responses  than  siany  of  those 
en^loyed  in  the  past«    It  Is  most  iaportant  that  student  teachers 
in  home  economics  have  a  good  start  along  this  line  lAimi  they 
e«nplete  their  college  preparation  for  teaching* 

This  study  was  made  to  ascertain  the  nattire  of  que8ti<»ie 
asked  and  responses  given  by  a  group  of  student  tMohers  aral  their 
pupils  during  group  instruction  at  given  tiisee  and  to  detentdno 
if  there  mB  evidence  of  improvtKaent  in  8tudent*teaQher  question- 
ing  during  the  period  of  teaching  participation.   Such  data  ^ould 
be  of  value  to  teachers  and  supervisors  of  home  eoononioe  edu* 
cation  in  helping  student  teachers  develop  desirable  techniques 
of  questioning* 

REVm  OF  LT-  TiE 

A  review  of  litoraturo  indicated  that  questioning  continued 
to  hold  a  significant  place  in  teaching  and  was  regarded  ac  es- 
sential in  all  satisfactory  concepts  of  learning*    Tine  idea 
generally  held  was  that  questions  and  responses  were  inyortant 
means  by  i^ich  learning  was  stimulated  and^.  directed,  and  interest 
aroused  and  maintained*    Through  these  also  the  teacher  paased 
his  ideas  on  to  the  pupils  and  throu^^  these  sane  devices  the 
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pupils  indleated  to  tt&e  teacher  ilwt  they  bad  learned*  Wrinkle 

and  Armentrout  (10S2)  dlsoussing  tlie  place  of  the  question  in 

teei^lng  said^ 

It  would  be  ix2ip088il>le  to  consider  adeqmately  metliods 
of  teaching  without  reoognissing  the  question  as  an 
essential  eleaawnt  in  all  teaching  prooectures*  The 
question  is  the  key  to  all  e<luoatiTe  activity  above 
the  habitoskill  level* 

Bossing  (lOt"^}  presented  ouch  the  same  idea  in  his  consideration 

of  questioning  and  said  on  this  same  subject! 

Fev  teachers  have  appreeiated  fully  the  true  signifioaniNi 
of  the  <;^8tion«    It  is  fundasiental  to  any  adequate  oon« 
oeptlon  of  learning*   Tha  questicm  silently  or  vocally 
esqpressed  is  aiaong  the  first  stiznuli  to  the  mental  life 
of  the  cMldi  and  it  r«aalns  tlirou^  life  the  cat j or 
loainspring  to  nental  activity* 

Queetioning  presents  oany  difficulties  to  the  teacher  #io 
would  raake  effective  use  of  (piestions  and  responses*    'S^Ug  20, 
90  or  mere  pupils  siust  be  ln»pt  thinking  and  responding  to  the 
questlmas  asked,  their  respcmses  cust  be  evaluated,  and  further 
questions  asked  as  a  result ,  and  adeq^te  responses  aiust  be  given 
to  any  questicms  asked  by  pupils*    The  tliou^t  must  be  kept  upon 
the  subjeot  or  probl«a  at  band  and  deviation  pemitted  only  lOami 
it  adds  to  the  learning  situation*    Frequently  rewording  of 
questions  is  neeeseary  with  only  a  very  brief  tixne  in  #ilch  to  do 
it*    Burton  (1929)  expressed  such  this  sasie  point  of  view  when 
he  saidt 

Thorou^ly  g<KKl  questioning  is  a  most  difficult  problta 
and  it  rsinains  a  probleia,  at  least  in  part«  for  many 
good  teachers*    It  zrequires  the  ability,  native  or 
acquired,  to  think  quickly  and  easily  #iile  facing  a 
class,  to  shift  and  change  as  thou^t  pro^xpesses,  and 
to  phrase  questions  clearly  and  unambiguously* 

This  Bieans  then  that  certain  abilities  are  necessary  for  the 
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t—tihBv  to  davelop  If  gkillful  uce  of  qu^atlons  and  rasponsM  is 
to        md«.   Aaeng  thoM  are  the  ability  to  think  clearly  and 
rapidly,  to  senae  relative  values,  to  word  questions,  and  to 
direct  questioning  with  confidence* 

Rations  as  used  In  teaching  have  aany  l^inotlons,  Thla 
fact  la  often  surprising  to  those  idio  are  aoeustoR»d  to  thinking 
of  the  question  as  a  device  for  determining  ibat  pupils  knew  or 
do  not  know.    Wr^nVie  «nd  Anaentrout  (1938)  stated  in  part  that 
the  ftinctions  oi  Uie  questions  were  to  measure  the  achieveasat 
of  knowledge  and  skills,  to  provide  repetition,  to  stimulate 
interest  and  provide  aotives,  to  set  up  problems,  and  to  direst 
problem-solving.    The  Utter  laay  be  achieved  throu^  analysis, 
evaluation,  eaphasis,  and  cynthesls. 

Bossing  (1935)  had  even  more  functions  in  his  list,  ffasy 
were  tos 

Test  student  achievement 

Aid  the  student  to  relate  pertinent  eacperlencee  to 
uhe  lesson 
stimulate  interest 
Provide  drill 
Stimulate  Uioug^t 

Develop  the  powsr  and  habit  of  evaluation 
Insure  proper  organisation  and  interpretation  of 
materials  and  experience 

Provide  dlreet  Incentive  for  study 
Another  function  that  should  be  added  to  both  lists  is,  to  kssp 
the  thought  going  forward. 

Responses,  too,  iAve  functions  which  are  no  less  important 
than  those  of  questions.    They  are  a  laeans  of  disclosing  the 
pupils'  thoughts,  idwifl,  and  feelings  about  a  particular  point. 


•Itufttlon,  behavior,  or  wait  of  cubjeet  natter.   They  Indleate 

to  e  certain  extent  pupil  xaastery  end  ore  a  ei^nifieant  nwana  of 

carrying  the  thoiight  forward*    On  the  other  hand,  a  reapenee  my 

be  the  evldenoe  of  the  adequacy  of  a  queetlon,    What  the  teacher 

does  fflth  the  r©j»po«Pe  is  a  etrong  indication  of  hie  or  her 

teaching  ability,    ilany  sialntain  tliat  the  responee  holda  a  plaee 

equal  with  that  of  the  initial  question,    spafford  (1936)  ven» 

tured  the  opinion  ttiat  strength  or  weakness  of  a  lesson  may  more 

often  be  not  in  the  questions  asked  but  in  tixo  use  of  tije  anaeer 

nade  by  the  teaolMr*    8b&  further  saids 

Sorae  teaehera  take  the  position  of  a  Judge  so  that 
pupils  recite  to  then*    Others  accept  an  answer  if 
eorrect,  paesing  on  to  ttie  next  question  without 
finding  out  the  basis  of  the  answer,    '^es"  or  "no" 
even  though  correet,  amy  be  a  guess  or  the  result 
of  thinking* 

Unless  the  teacher  capitalises  on  th©  resjjonse,  the  questioning 
will  fall  far  short  of  its  i!iany  possibilities  and  the  lesson 
will  be  aediocre  at  best* 

Oood  qtioGtionins  requires  that  standards  be  establislied  to 
serve  as  guides  for  those  #io  wottld  xHjaoh  eows  degree  of  skill 
in  their  use.    Several  educationists  have  nmde  contribution  to 
tails  subject.   According  to  Foster  (1921),  good  questioning 
should  be  tliouf5ht  provoking,  clear,  brief,  and  adapted  to  the 
student.    Bossing  (1935)  enlarged  upon  these  standards  by  adding 
that  questicms  ahculd  require  extended  response,  should  not 
•uggest  the  answer,  should  avoid  "y«s"  or  "no"  responses,  involve 
single  ideas,  reflect  a  definite  purpose,  and  avoid  phraseology 
of  the  text  book. 
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R«0poi3A6S^  unlike  q^etlowif  nay  b«  etttteaontSii  questions 

or  both*   7b«3r  gbould  «lmya  be  given  in  good  Englicl  «  Hesponses 

that  reflect  ti^ou(j^t  moA  ax*e  of  soiae  length  are  to  be  encouraged* 

Those  ^Ach  do  not  repx^sent  the  best  thinking  eOiould  be  die* 

couraged  and  probably  not  aeoepted*    Foster  (1021}  writing  en 

this  eubjeet  saidt 

As  the  purpose  of  the  (|ae®ti^  eas  shown  to  be  etlniulatiOB 
of  thoui^t.  the  priinary  purpoee  of  the  answer  is  the  ejn* 
preeeion  of  that  thoui^t,  ndth  its  critique  and  suggested 
ideas*    It  has  also  a  seoondary  aim«  the  disolosure  to 
the  teacher  of  the  student's  thou^t,  and  the  offering  of 
tb»  <9p<»ptunity  for  the  improvement  of  that  tliought  and 
its  expression* 

The  response  to  a  questions  tdtiould  be  ads<^te|,  iBatured^  and 
«ell<-expressed« 

The  member  of  questions  asked  and  responses  received  in  a 
given  period  a:ee  lid^^^y  Gi^^nificant  of  the  q^iality*  Superior 
questions  require  time  for  answering  and  superior  responses 
require  tizse  for  formlating*    In  an  early  study  of  typical  claes 
rocm  prooedures  in  several  grades  and  different  types  of  schools* 
Stevens  (1918)  found  that  the  nui^r  of  questions  asked  ranged 
from  40  to  200  during  46  ainute  class  periods*    She  estiaiatM 
that  basJbo^the  oalculations  upon  the  time  used  in  questionin|(^ 
tb9  teacher  used  t«o->thirds  of  the  class  period  with  queeticmSy 
expositions »  and  other  activities  *  and  the  pupils  used  Init  one* 
third  of  the  tiioe*   At  this  rate^  Stevens  calculated  that  the 
teaoher  asked  and  the  pupils  answered  one  queetim  every  90  see* 
<mds*    In  concluding  as  to  the  number  of  questions  used  and  the 
quality  of  teaching  done  by  teaohere,  Stevens  said  that  althoui^ 
number  was  not  1^  full  measure «  it  was  a  very  large  faotor  la 
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•stimating  •ffioioney^  largttv  pirabably  than  any  other«  Sh« 
further  stated  that  a  larger  nuaber  of  quaotioiia  ma  an  lndi8« 
putable  Indax  of  bad  teaching*   However^  a  mnall  number  of 
queetiona  did  not  neoessarlly  Indioate  good  teaohlng.  The 
observatione  of  loany  individual  teachers ,  both  formal  and  in« 
fonaaly  are  not  greatly  unlike  these  of  Stevens* 

Questions  are  classified  as  recall  or  muovj  and  thou^t* 
A  question  that  requires  for  the  response  the  sio^sle  recall  of 
a  word,  words,  phrases^  facts^  and  ideas,  is  a  recall  or  menofy 
question.    Many  of  tiiie  frroup  of  questions  are  answered  by  a 
»ere  "yes"  or  "no"*    jbjcamples  of  the  recall  or  zoenery  questions 
ares 

v*jho  Invented  the  sewing  machine? 
How  oany  tablespoons  in  a  oup? 

Ilhought  q^ctions  retire  reflection  in  thinking  before  the  a»» 

swer  can  be  given  and  bring  about  responses  tiiat  sl^ow  reasoning. 

Judgment,  analysis,  recognition  of  relations  to  other  situations, 

or  Making  of  new  applications*    Examples  of  thou^it  qiiestions  arei 

^Hbttt  buying  practices  often  prevent  hOBaeaakers  fron 

BsUcing  good  purcliases? 
Ilhat  does  the  tern  "cutting  in  the  fat"  nean? 
Why  do  we  finish  the  neckline  of  the  dress  before 

•atting  in  the  sleeves? 

There  are  scsis  questions  that  are  thought  questions  vt^eii  first 
presented  to  pupils  but  later  t!ipwa:!;h  dr:^.ll  or  use  beoaae  recall 
questions  to  them*    iJany  questions,  thou^,  have  tvosn  their  be* 
ginning  been  of  the  recall  type*    They  have  never  at  any  tine 
stimulated  thinking  nor  will  they  ever  do  so*    In  general, 
thought  questions  are  superior  to  recall  ones  and  tiie  former 
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lOiould  be   vmmA  mm  extonslvely  than  the  latter  in  teaching* 

A  better  quality  of  questioning  results  nftien  questions  are 
planned  and  presented  In  a  related  series,    '^tien  this  Is  6xm$ 
the  thou^t  goes  forward  in  a  imoh  better  way  than  it  does  In 
the  use  of  single  and  unrelated  questions*    Such  »  series 
ixsually  Includes  queetiona  of  both  typezj  but  instead  of  judging 
each  question  individually  all  of  tlie  queBtlons  In  the  series 
are  Judged  together  as  a  iihole.    An  e«wiple  of  a  related  serlea 
of  questions  is: 

Should  a  16  year  old  girl  ask  her  parents*  penaiseion 

every  tlice  she  goes  anynbere?  \lhy? 
Should  she  tell  her  parents  \4iere  cfoe  is  going  and 

T^ien  she  expects  to  return?  Vftqr? 
Does  she  ow  thera  such  consideration?  \'Shy? 
Isn't  she  old  enou^^i  to  be  her  own  boss? 
vshat  Jrtiould  be  her  attitude  toward  her  parents  in 

regard  to  her  "coming  and  going"? 
What  should  be  the  parents'  attitude  toward  her  in 

this  regard? 

Certain  procedures  should  be  followed  if  good  teohniquea 

of  questioning  are  to  be  developed.    Bossing  (1335)  fonsulated 

thecc  into  a  list  of  rules  that  many  teachers  have  found  helpful 

in  ia«>rovlag  tiieir  use  of  questions  and  responses.    These  arei 

Address  questions  to  class  before  deslsnatlng  one 
to  respond. 

Distribute  questions  as  far  as  possible  to  neiabers 
of  class  evenly, 

All0ir>  siif flclent  tlTse  for  the  fonauXatlon  of  answers. 
Ask  queeT;lon3  in  such  rianner  as  not  to  eiiggeat  the 
answer, 

Assuiae  student  to  be  oorreot  when  he  Indicates 
Inability  to  answer  questions. 
Organise  questions  around  pivotal  ideas, 
AS  a  rule,  do  not  repeat  questions. 
As  a  snile.  do  not  repeat  answers. 
Occasionally  ask  questions  of  the  inattentive. 
Ask  questions  in  an  easy,  confident  raanner. 
Show  adaptability  In  questioning, 
Encourage  student  (p^estions, 
'  Insist  that  student  questions  be  signif leant* 
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Re(jaire  ooux^esy  in  questioning  by  etua«ntB» 
Recognise  ttx«  tlmellneas  of  8tudi«nt*8  questions* 
Grant  earnest  student  ttie  right  to  question  your 
position* 

ISien  you  oannot  answer  a  questionj^  frankly  say  so« 
Show  appreciative  attitude  tomrd  student  resj^nse* 
Intejroret  sincere  response  to  advantage  of  student* 
Oat  oiaas  evaluation  of  partially  correct  response 
«ben  desirable* 

As  a  znile^  do  not  assist  student  in  response* 

Insist  that  responses  be  cc»e!ied  in  complete  thouj^t 
units  and  be  correct  gransaatically* 

Avoidiag  tbe  use  of  the  double  question  is  another  rule  that 

should  be  added  to  this  list* 

Apparently  little  research  l^d  i/om  done  in  re^rd  to  the 
development  of  questioning  by  student  teachers  in  hone  aeoiKNBics* 
As  far  as  t»8  ascertained  no  sttidy  of  the  questions  and  responses 
of  home  eeonosialcs  student  teacliers  and  their  pupils  li&d  been  ra* 
ported*   Hoaever*  a  nui^ber  of  studies  bad  be«:i  made  in  vhioli  the 
questions  and  responses  of  student  teachers  vers  included  in 
in  some  «ay  and  appeared  to  have  some  bearing  upon  this  stuidy* 

BBBis  (IQSO)  in  a  study  dealing  with  the  tnajor  difflcultiae 
in  supervising  student  teachers  in  hotae  economics  at  loaa  Stata 
College  found  that  q;;Lestionins  ranked  third  in  frequency  in  tlia 
list  of  difficulties  and  leading  class  discussion  ranked  first* 
Since  the  question  is  the  siain  springboard  for  class  disotuision^ 
these  two  recog,nized  difficulties  b««r  close  relationship*  Ennis 
thougjit  that  the  overcoming  of  these  difficulties  should  not  only 
be  considered  the  responsibilit:y  of  the  supervising  teacher^  but 
also  of  the  teachers  of  tlie  aettiods  courses  eorapleted  previCKUi 
to  tlie  student  teaching  period*    She  said  that  oanor  ffiipervislng 
teachers  thoug}:it  that  student  teachers  neadad  aore  experienoa 
than  they  sere  able  to  obtain  during  tlie  short  student  teaoblag 


period  In  order  to  develop  tb&  ability  to  formulate  and  use 
thousJit  Quectlono  and  the  ability  to  lead  claee  dieoussion 
8ueceesfully«    She  further  stated  tha.t  tiiere  «aa  indication 
that  these  abilities  need  to  be  developed  further  vtien  the 
student  teacher  is  a  re^ilar  teacher  In  her  omi  job. 

The  teaching  practices  and  difficulties  of  SO  hctae  econondes 
teachers  trained  at  low  State  College  iwre  studied  by  Wright 
(1931)*    Observations  were  made  of  the  teachers  in  relation  to 
certain  teaching  skills  in  v&ilch  was  included  the  skill,  des* 
Ignated  as  formulating  and  putting  questions  to  the  class* 
Though  her  data  were  insufficient  to  variant  any  conclusiomi 
regarding  this  skill,  she  did  find  a  lack  of  evidence  of  the 
use  of  thought  questions* 

Saae  indication  of  tlie  use  of  quootions  and  responses  by 
certain  hone  economics  teaohera  was  found  by  Day  (1938)  at 
Kansas  State  Collesc  In  a  study  of  how  a  selected  group  of  home 
econcralcs  teachers  begin  tl}eir  classes.    She  observed  130  college, 
hlfijh  sohool,  and  student  teachers  of  hatae  economics  to  find  oat 
how  they  spent  the  beginning  period  of  thjc  class  hour.  Approjti- 
mately  three  tiioes  more  Infopoatlon  or  recall  questions  than 
tbdoght  questions  were  used  by  all  of  the  teachers  with  30.2  i>er 
cent  used  b-^  the  student  teachers  as  oeapared  to  47  per  cent  of 
the  others. 

llM  difficulties  of  100  persons  wbo  had  recently  conpletea 
student  teaching  eacperience  in  six  colleges  and  universities 
were  studied  at  Cornell  University  by  Grant  (193B).    She  eoi^lled 
a  list  of  difficulties  from  observations  of  student  teachers. 


renarkfl  mde  by  atudtnt  tea^uirs  mnA  lists  eontrlbutsd  by  euper- 
▼IsirjfT  teaehera*    Throa^^ti  the  use  of  questionnaires  sent  to  these 
twaev  studont  teachers  she  attempted  to  find  out  #iieh  of  the 
difficulties  mT9  eonaidered  very  dlsttsrblngy  #iioh  nl^t  hare 
been  mastered  before  bep'^'^'^lr    sttident  teaching,  idilch  nere 
overooBie  i^ramptly^  it:ich  were  overoaae  after  some  tine  and  effort 
«liich  vere  sone^iihat  distxirblngf  and  vhloh  were  no  problem  at  all« 
From  one- third  to  tuo^thirds  of  this  gpwup  reported  leading 
diseixseions  as  very  disturbing*   Hovever,  this  difficulty  was 
«vereone  prosnptly  by  one-third  to  two  thirds  of  the  group.  Two- 
thirds  or  less  of  the  group  reported  leading  dleeussionSf  ^ieh 
involves  extensive  use  of  questions  and  responsesj,  as  being  very 
dlffic^ilt  and  two-thirds  of  this  group  overeawe  this  difficulty 
only  after  some  time  and  effort  had  been  spent,    uonoemliig  this 
difficulty  she  salds 

Leading  dlaeussion,  perhaps  noipe  than  any  of  the  others^ 
denazkls  a  broad  background  of  subjeot  matter  and  the 
ability  to  bring  the  knowledge  Into  play  at  the 
psyoholot^ioal  monent*    A  teaeher  nuat  be  ever  rea<3y  to 
capitalise  on  pupil  leads  and  the  opportunity  to  do  so, 
presents  itself  more  in  dleouseion  lessons  than  in  any 
other  type« 

Johnson  (1941)  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  smde  a  case 
study  of  12  home  economics  student  teachers  in  regard  to  the 
diffieultiee  encountered  in  student  tea<^ing»    In  only  three  of 
the  oasee  were  questions  and  responses  referred  to  directly  or 
indireetly.    Om  student  teacher  iOiowed  her  inseourity  or  laek 
of  self-confidenee  by  usually  referring  a  pupil's  question  baek 
to  the  pupil.    Ker  usual  way  of  doing  it  was  by  asking,  "How, 
what  do  you  think*,  and  then  failed  to  give  further  guidance  as 
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If  8he  mve  not  bvit9  of  the  method  op  proo«diire  to  f ollofr»  Th© 
••eond  itudent  toaeher  eeeaed  ftlmys  to  evude  th©  pupils*  ques* 
tione  in  ttoe  olaee  room,    Tb9  third  etiident  teatsiier  oonsldercd 
hmv  gw»te»t  difficulty  the  Inability  to  «j^r«88  hereclf  so 
that  Btudonte  could  nr=deratand  hei»« 

WrrmOTi  OF  PROCEWRB 

The  dftta  for  this  study  wm  obtainod  in  1941-1942  fpon  IB 
student  t«e<*ei<8  In  the  Division  of  noms  EeonoBdos  at  Kansas 
State  College  and  ttielr  piplls*    These  student  teaehez<0  eere 
selected  at  random  and  nore  observed  during  three  entire  olass 
periods  in  i^iloh  they  «ere  responsible  for  the  teaehing*  The 
first  observation  use  made  as  early  as  possible  in  the  six  «ei^ 
tea^ng  period  of  the  student  teacloer,  tiie  second  near  tiie 
middle  of  the  period,  and  the  third  near  the  end  of  the  period* 
The  selection  of  the  classes  in  uhlch  the  observations  were 
made,  eas  done  entirely  on  th©  basis  of  oecvirrence  in  the  teach- 
ing  period  of  the  student  tea<a:»r.    During  eadi  observation, 
records  «ere  xaade  of  the  questions  and  responses  of  the  student 
teacher  and  her  pupils  during  group  Instruetion.    This  m 
intenawted  as  that  instruction  in  «hlch  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  class  ms  pertioipating  in  soiae  «ay.    Methods  and  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  obeervlnii  the  student  teachers  and 
pupils  and  In  making  the  reeoi^bi  igere  developed.   Ibese  eere  «U 
given  preltelnary  trials  until  sufficient  skill  had  been  ao<^red 
to  begin  the  study  proper.   Bao!i  record  ma  cheeked  soon  after 
«5e  class  closed  and  any  needed  corrections,  additions,  consnents. 


or  interpretations  wire  indiotttedt   The  data  were  tabula ted^ 
analyzedj^  and  eimXuated« 

FIHBIKGS 

Eigjiteen  college  eeniors  enrolled  as  student  teaohers  In 
Teaching  l>artieipation  in  d<xa»  EeeooBiioe  vera  the  souree  of  the 
data  in  this  eti^dy*    In  this  eourse  each  student  received 
experience  in  teaehing  for  six  weeks  in  the  !4anhattan  sehools* 
The  activities  involved  in  this  experience,  eoosaonly  referred  to 
as  student  teaching^  were  oarried  on  under  the  direetion  of  a 
supervising  tea<^er  nho  eas  also  tiM  regular  teacher  of  the  class* 
These  aetivities  included  observing  the  supervising  tMoher  and 
end  the  pupils,  teaching  the  lees<m,  and  assisting  in  various 
vmys  in  the  class*    Ijessons  taui^t  hy  the  stxsdent  teachers  were 
planned  with  ttieir  supervising  teaeher  and  checked  by  her  before 
being  presented  to  the  pupils.    Fifteen  of  the  Btudent  teachers 
bad  no  pz*evioue  teac^iing  experiesuw  elxile  the  otlier  t^bree  had 
Mteh  tau^t  for  three  years  in  rural  schools  of  rcaneas*  In 
respect  to  scholarship,  they  eere  a  fairly  representative  group, 
avex*age  and  above*    Four  reeeived  the  grade  of  A  at  the  end  of 
the  eourse,  four  received  3,  and  ten  reeeived  G« 

Observations  aiki  reoords  were  aade  of  the  questions  and 
responses  of  the  student  teaehers  and  tlieir  pupils  in  lessons 
tau^t  by  the  student  teachers  in  hoete  eecmomics  classes  in  the 
schools  of  Manhattan,  Kansas*   l^ie  54  classes  in  vhich  obseirva* 
tions  eere  aade  and  records  taken,  included  pupils  from  grades 
seven  to  is*    si<5ht  of  the  classes  were  in  junior  high  school. 
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five  were  in  the  senior  high  school,  and  five  were  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  Academy,    In  the  lessons  taught  in  these  classes 
all  foizr  areas  of  home  economics — foods  and  nutrition,  clothing 
and  textiles,  related  art,  and  home  living — were  respresented. 
A  class  in  this  study  referred  to  the  entire  period  arranged  by 
the  school  administration  for  the  meeting  of  a  particular  group 
of  pupils  to  study  a  given  subject,    A  lesson  comprised  tii&t 
part  of  the  class  in  wi  ich  the  teac.  er  carried  on  group  in- 
struction that  included  qaestions  and  responses.    Group  instruc- 
tion was  tiiat  in  idnJLch  at  least  25  per  cent  of  tl;e  pupils  in 
the  class  were  participating, 

A  grouping  of  the  lessons  ms  made  according  to  the  type 
of  lesson  taugi?t  in  the  classes  observed.    The  types  were  des- 
ignated as  discussion,  laboratory,  demonstration,  lecture,  and 
tests,  and  various  combinations  of  tiese.    The  discussion  les- 
son was  defined  as  one  in  which  the  subject  inatter  was  develop- 
ed through  questions  and  responses  carried  on  by  teacher  and 
pupils.    The    laboratory  lesson  was  one  in  which  the  time  was 
given  entirely  to  pupil  activities  involving  bodily  skillc.  In 
the  demonstration  lesson  the  teaching  was  done  by  teacher  and/or 
pupils  who  showed  by  practice  how  various  processes  were  done. 
The  lecture  lesson  was  delivered  by  the  teacher,  and  the  test 
lesson  consisted  of  some  form  of  examination  given  to  the  pupils. 

The  discussion  lesson  or  a  ccanblnation  of  discussion  and 
one  of  these  other  types  predominated  in  the  classes.  Twenty- 
six  were  discussion  lessons,  12  were  discussion  and  laboratory, 
seven  were  discussion  and  demonstration,  tliree  were  discussion 
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and  teetf  three  were  laboratory^  ona  ms  danonetratlon  and  Xabo* 
ratory,  and  one  aas  disousalon  and  lecture*    Four  studant  teach* 
ere  in  the  three  oXaeeee  observed  uaed  only  the  dlseuaslon  lesecm 
and  one  iieed  only  the  dleeueelon  and  laboratory  type*    The  other 
13  taade  use  of  vnsore  than  one  type  of  leaoon  but  discussion  «as 
usually  one  of  these*    It  «as  evident  t^t  questions  and  responses 
had  a  most  significant  part  In  the  lesGons  of  the  classes  ob» 
served  in  this  study* 

The  questioning  was  carried  on  largely  by  Uie  studimt  teach* 
era  as  they  asked  ajj^roxiiaately  four  times  as  raany  questions  as 
did  the  pupils*    The  questions  of  these  teachers  were  classified 
according  to  o^ory^  thoug;htf  and  incidental*    In  making  the 
classification  of  the  q^eetione«  consideration  ws  given  to  the 
wording  of  a  question  and  to  the  apparent  type  of  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  that  resulted  from  the  question  asked*  Thus^ 
a  question  might  be  classed  as  a  MMaory  or  thought  question 
even  thou^       wording  was  not  especially  good*  Incidental 
questions  nearly  alaaya  were  poor  in  both  respects* 

SMoMKry  questicms  were  those  that  required  for  response  the 

simple  recall  of  a  word,  words,  phrases,  facto,  and  ideas* 

Bnunples  of  memory  questions  asked  by  tdie  student  teachers  weret 

Ibat  are  customs? 

Where  does  the  sugar  spoon  got 

Vteen  do  we  add  the  sugar  to  stewed  fruits? 

ittMLt  are  Gome  events  ttmt  happen  in  February? 

VSien  was  silk  discovered? 

Itbat  did  you  find  in  your  reading  about  table  manners? 

How  many  parts  does  this  kernel  of  wheat  have? 

What  are  the  foodstuffs? 

What  are  the  kinds  of  buttonholes? 
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Thotiglit  questions  mv9  thoee  thait  required  reflective 

thltsking  to  forsaOate  e  reeponee*   l%ey  ehoved  reeeonlng,  Judg« 

nmnt,  analyslef  reeognltion  of  relatione  to  other  sitoationG^ 

or  BMkking  of  oev  applloationa*   Eamaplee  of  thoyght  queetioaa 

aelsed  by  tbe  etudent  tea<^re  verei 

Ihy  do  you  rinse  your  faee  in  oold  eater? 

Itmt  doee  tlie  term  "artistio"  loean? 

tttiy  do  «e  study  our  pattern? 

Wio  in  our  olaae  vould  be  a  typieal  brunette? 

Should  «e  be  paid  for  doins  little  taeke  at  home? 

Hoe  do  the  #iite  eoi^solee  function  in  the  body? 

1^  do  ee  £ut  pooketa  mi  a  dreee? 

How  does  the  fuel  value  of  sugar  eoe^re  with  that 

of  lett\2oe? 
Illy  ehould  «e  plan  oenue? 

Inoidental  questiona  were  thoee  that  appeaired  to  occur  by 

titsanee  and  often  had  only  ell^t  relationehip  to  tbe  subjeet 

aMitter*   They  vera  neither  reeall  nor  thou^t  queetione*  Oeoa<» 

sionally  they  ali^t  eonneet  teo  qaestlOBS  but  tiaually  did 

little  store  than  take  up  tiBs»#   £aau3%>lea  of  t^ieee  inoidental 

queetione  «eret 

How  ean  we  do  that? 

VOuld  you  like  to? 

Vby  don't  you  tell  me  (Mie? 

Row  many  are  acquainted  with  the  Reader's  Digest? 
How  many  like  to  go  to  teae? 
Anything  else? 

Any  other  question  about  soap? 

During  the  54  elaaeee  obeerved  1196  ^piestions  were  asked 
by  the  etudent  tea^re*    A  total  of  995  iBMBory  questions,  404 
thought  questions^  and  397  incidental  questions  were  asked  by 
the  group*   Though  the  nuaiber  of  thought  qoeetions  was  sli^tly 
sore  than   of  the  other  two,  the  differenee  would  hardly  be 
called  signifioant*   A  grouping  of  the  total  questions  according 
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to  the  three  leseona  teught  shoved  a  nax^ced  decline  in  the 
Bunber  of  xaemory  auod  incidental  questions  lAiieh  mig^t  be  con*» 
eidered  evidence  of  some  iaproveaent  in  the  use  of  questions  bjr 
the  teeehers  as  e  #iole«   novtver^  there  «ee  •  deellne  in  the 
amber  of  thou^t  (j^estlone^  too  (Table  1}« 


Table  1*    Types  of  questions  asked  by  student  teachers 


t  questions 

1  TJusijor 


s     TheugbV     t  Incideni 
t    questions    t  Questions 


l^tonber 


KHmber 


First  lesson 
Second  lesson 
Third  lesson 


134 
146 
115 


145 
135 
123 


150 
140 

107 


Total 


395 


404 


397 


The  largest  number  of  questions  asked  by  any  one  student 
teacher  during  all  three  observations  «as  131  and  the  least  «as 
15«   The  nedian  for  the  group'  tms  68* 5  questions  for  eaOh  teacher 

for  all  three  days  and  22*8  queotions  for  eadh  day*    In  two  of  the 
lessons »  no  questions  tvere  asked  during  the  entire  class  period* 
This  vas  in  striking  eontrast  to  the  lesson  In  #ildi  59  questions 
were  asked*    The  nuaber  of  questions  asked  In  a  lesson  «as  no 
indication  of  the  number  #iloh  would  be  thou^t  questions* 
no«ever«  in  the  ton  lessons  In  idol  oh  the  largest  nuidber  of 
questions  was  asked,  the  thought  questions  ranged  from  15  to  39 
per  cent  of  the  total*   Also  in  those  lessons  in  idileh  eight  or 
less  questlona  vers  asked  ^e  number  of  thou^t  questions  was 
very  low«  ranging  fr<^  none  to  four* 


Vtm  tim  eov»red  by  th#  studUint  teaidiore'  quest l<mlQg 
mngcd  from  ten  almtet  to  80  minutes «  the  awdlen  being  88*5 
olmtee*    In  18  of  tbe  Xeeeone,  q^eetlone  vere  asked  et  the  Mte 
ef  aoe  or  oore  per  minute*   In  one  instanee^  the  rate  was  tSiree 
per  minute*   Hoeever,  in  thle  lesson  the  questioning  extended 
for  only  eight  minutes*    <^eetlone  at  the  rate  of  more  than  oxm 
per  minute  were  asked  in  one  lesson  for  50  minutes »  in  another 
for  45  minutee,  and  in  another  for  37  minutes*    In  one  lesson 
quefitioKiS  eere  asked  for  33  minutes  at  the  rate  of  1*G  per  minute* 
In  those  lestsone  In  vhioh  the  rate  of  questioning  eas  less  than 
Qiat  per  miattte«  the  £»»an  ttm  for  eada  question  ranged  from  ten 
minutes  to  1*1  minutes,  tkm  median  heing  0*5  minutea*  Tbo 
teaidbers  of  this  group  #xo  asked  the  smallest  number  of  questions 
per  minutSf  generally  asked  fet>er  thought  questions  than  did  the 
ottier  tea<dier8*    Thia  «as  evident  for  the  questioning  of  those 
teachers   for  nhora  the  mean  rate  «as  one  question  per  8*9  minutes 
or  more*    The  proportion  of  thou^t  questions  asked  by  this  group 
ranged  fron  none  to  68  per  ocnt,  the  median  being  33*5  per  cent* 
Those  teachers  as  a  group  «ho  had  the  slowest  rate  of  questioning* 
also  as  a  eproup,  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  tl^iou^t  questions* 
It  appeared  as  if  neither  very  rapid  questioning  nor  the  exten* 
sion  of  questioning  over  a  relatively  long  time  were  particularly 
condueive  to  the  use  of  thought  questions* 

The  student  teaehers,  on  the  ehole,  were  not  eonsistent  in 
the  nuoiber  of  questions  asked  in  a  given  period  of  time.    In  one 
lesson  they  mig^t  use  many  questions  and  in  another  few*  Only 
three  teaehers  for  all  tliree  lessons  asked  questions  at  the  rate 
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of  more  than  one  per  minute.    Only  two  teachers  had  their  ques- 
tioning for  all  three  lessons  classed  in  the  list  of  low  3*ate8; 
they  were  those  who  ranged  from  one  question  every  2*9  jninntea 
to  one  question  every  ten  minutes* 

Thought  questior^s,  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  number  asked 
in  one  lesson,  were  not  extensively  used  by  the  student  teachers 
(Table  2),    Thou^  in  a  few  instances  some  increase  was  evident 
in  the  number  of  thought  questions  asked,  in  general  the  entire 
group  showed  little  progress  in  this  regard* 


Table  2,    Kumber  of  thought  questions  asked  by  student  teachers* 


• 
* 

Lesson  1 

• 
• 

Lesson  2 

Lesson  3 

• 
• 

t 

Time  of 

• 
• 

Time  of 

« 

t 

Time  of 

Student 

: 

No.  of 

: 

lesson 

« 

• 

No.  of 

s 

lesson 

: 

No.  of 

t 

lesson 

• 
* 

ques- 

• 
• 

in  min- 

* 
« 

ques- 

• 

in  min- 

t 

ques* 

! 

in  min- 

teachers 

• 
• 

tions 

utes 

I 

tions 

• 
• 

utes 

t 

tlons 

t 

utes 

1. 

1 

15 

0 

60 

4 

80 

2. 

14 

80 

4 

80 

14 

80 

3. 

6 

45 

5 

60 

5 

15 

4« 

15 

35 

19 

37 

4 

30 

5. 

8 

45 

3 

60 

8 

47 

6. 

7 

20 

4 

15 

10 

15 

7. 

12 

25 

8 

20 

6 

22 

8. 

5 

27 

U 

55 

X 

45 

9, 

7 

25 

15 

45 

6 

8 

10. 

15 

30 

U 

35 

8 

15 

11. 

13 

48 

6 

20 

7 

52 

12. 

1 

17 

18 

80 

6 

60 

13. 

e 

10 

5 

SO 

4 

6 

14. 

7 

40 

14 

40 

15 

49 

15. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

8 

16. 

8 

27 

14 

25 

9 

60 

17. 

8 

50 

11 

55 

7 

75 

18, 

17 

30 

9 

25 

7 

25 

Thou^t  questions,  judged  upon  the  basis  of  their  relatione 
to  the  total  questions  asked,  made  but  little  better  showing  timn 
they  did  ?dien  number  was  considered  (Table  3).    The  hl^eet 
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percentage  of  thought  questions  in  any  one  lesson  was  68  per 
cent.    In  only  five  lessons  were  over  50  per  cent  of  the  questions 
thought  ones.    Slight  progressive  improvement  in  the  percentage 
of  thought  questions  asked  was  shown  by  eight  student  teachers, 
i*iile  three  teachers  increased  their  percentage  of  thou^t  ques- 
tions in  the  second  lesson,  but  In  the  third  dropped  below  the 
percentage  in  the  first  lesson* 


Table  3»    Percentage  of  thougi^t  questions  asked  by  student 
teachers. 


Student 

• 
• 

t 

1 

teachers 

Lesson  1 

,.l  

Lesson  2 

t 

Lesson  3 

1. 

33 

0 

£5 

2« 

28 

23 

37 

3. 

33 

31 

38 

4, 

29 

25 

13 

5. 

23 

IS 

13 

6. 

30 

18 

45 

7. 

54 

50 

50 

8. 

12 

19 

17 

9, 

28 

32 

25 

10. 

68 

28 

53 

11. 

57 

38 

39 

12. 

33 

43 

46 

13. 

40 

56 

67 

14. 

41 

50 

45 

15. 

0 

0 

55 

16. 

40 

51 

39 

17. 

29 

33 

58 

18. 

32 

50 

22 

The  proportion  of  memory  questions  asked  in  the  various 
lessons  ranged  higher  than  did  that  of  the  thought  questions. 
In  one  lesson  78  per  cent  of  the  questions  were  memory  ones  and 
In  two  others  73  per  cent  were.    In  general,  there  was  not  much 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  memory  questions  in  consecutive 
lessons.    Only  three  student  teachers  showed  improvement  in  this 
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respect.    There  miB  no  apparent  relationship  between  the  nvunber 
of  memory  questions  and  the  time  covered  hy  the  lesson.    In  one 
55  minute  lesson  39  memory  questions  were  asked;  in  another  of 
the  same  length  11  memory  questions  were  asked.    In  one  SO  mln» 
ute  lesson  25  memory  questions  were  asked;  In  another  of  the 
same  length  17  were  asked  and  in  a  third,  three  were  asked* 
Only  four  teachers  showed  a  decrease  In  the  number  of  memory 
questions  asked  in  the  lessons*    In  but  one  case  was  the  decrease 
worthy  of  consideration. 

The  proportion  of  incidental  questions  asked  in  the  various 
lessons  ranged  higJcier  tlian  did  tla&t  of  thought  questions  but  a 
little  higher  than  that  of  memory  questions.    Incidental  ques- 
tions in  one  lesson  were  as  high  as  76  per  cent  and  in  another 
75  per  cent.    The  lowest  percentage  of  these  questions  in  any 
one  lesson  was  eight.    The  progressive  decrease  in  total 
Incidental  questions  noted  In  Table  1  was  evident  In  those  asked 
by  each  student  teacher,    Tliough  not  all  decreased  In  the  number 
of  incidental  questions  asked,  seven  did.    Three  of  these  teach* 
ers  made  a  marked  Improvement  throu^  a  reduction  of  incidental 
q[uestions  asked. 

Concerning  the  use  of  incidental  questions,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  they  add  little  to  the  value  of  the  lesson  and 
usiAally  serve  merely  to  consume  time  uselessly.    It  Is  highly 
important  that  these  questions  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Par 
too  large  a  proportion  of  this  type  of  question  was  asked  by 
these  student  teachers.    This  is  not  exactly  the  case  in  regard 
to  memory  questions.    Though  they  siiould  not  ty^  any  means  take 
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a  fflftj or  portion  of  tlie  lesson,  in^iopy  questions  do  Imve  a  plao« 
In  t^c^ing*    TliaiN5  are  tines  then  recall  of  facts  or  IdiMtfl  art 
necottsary  and  wall  worded  taaraory  q\«sstlons  aro  the  r.©ano  of 
aocamplialii«c5  thle.    It  Is  «*en  ©le:/  are  used  to  the  extent  that 
fev  or  no  tho\]ght  questions  are  asked  that  the?  are  uiuftealrable« 

IJie  plan  of  organising  <pieatione  into  related  ©erlea  mM 
searoely  ueed*    ?rectloally  all  of  the  ({ueatlonlng  «a«  done  in 
alnglA  and  often  unrelated  qaeations.    In  all  of  the  54  leasone 
observed  only  17  related  serlea  of  questlona  iiex*e  aaked*    Two  of 
these  series  consisted  of  as  nany  as  five  questions  but  t}ie 
others  inoltided  no  mere  tiian  three*    Only  one-4ialf  of  the  student 
t«Reb»i>s  rmdm  any  use  of  qpeatlona  in  related  series  and  no 
teaeher  used  this  type  of  questioning  In  all  three  lessons*  This 
lack  of  asking  questlona  In  related  Mrles  showed  a  decided 
iMakness  in  the  qitestio  ting  of  these  teaol>ere«    Skillful  use  of 
quest icms  in  related  series  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  develop* 
lag  the  art  of  qaestionii^*   There  appeared  to  be  praotloally 
no  indieatlons  of  dSTeXepMint  in  this  teehnique  of  q^j^estioning* 

How  qaestl«»is  are  asked  is  also  an  important  eonsideraticm 
in  4|aesti<Miing  and  Is  concerned  largely  with  the  stating  and 
presentinis  of  qpiestions*    "^he  loistake  of  oelllng  the  pupil^a 
naae  bef<»»  asking  the  qioestlon  was  aade  32  tirac:*  by  ten  of  the 
student  teaflftMHPS*    One  teacher  did  this  eight  times  in  one  lesson 
and  another  six  times  in  a  lesson*    Fourteen  teadieani  asked 
double  questions^  #:ioh  also  is  poor  practice*    The  total  of 
tiieae  double  qiueations  was  49  with  two  teachers  eash  asking 
eight*    These  49  questions  were  asked  in  25  lessons* 


VSien  coneidered  In  regard  to  quality  of  statement,  180  of 

the  questions  wer^  Judged  to  be  poorlj"-  stated,  which  was  15  per 

cent  of  the  total  questions  asked  by  the  student  teachere, 

Focamples  of  such  questions  were: 

All  right,  then  what  are  we  going  to  do  first? 
Then  you  are  ready  to  do  idiat? 
'Ahat  do  flowers  do? 

B«fore  we  put  linen  on  the  table  we  must  be  sure  it  Is 
what? 

Do  you  think  we  try  harder  to  get  along  now  or  not? 
I  wonder  wi  at  you  would  like  to  learn  or  accomplish  so 

that  after  It's  made  you'll  be  proud  to  wear  It? 
How  do  synthetic  fibers  feel? 

The  asking  of  questions  that  required  merely  the  answering 
of  "yes"  or  "no"  was  not  a  prevailing  practice.    Only  31  of  thl« 
type  were  ashed.    The  repeating  of  their  own  questions  was  not 
OOBBBonly  done  by  the  student  teachers.    This  occurred  but  21 
times  and  was  United  to  11  teachers  in  14  lessons.    In  a  number 
of  Instances  the  repetition  was  necessary  because  the  teacher 
spoke  In  a  low  voice, 

F/iannerlsms  in  asking  questions  are  generally  regarded  as 
faults  that  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  teachers'  questioning. 
Sixteen  of  the  student  teachers  had  some  mannerism  In  asking 
questions.    These  consisted  of  words  or  phrases  used  at  freqaent 
Intervals  by  the  teacher  to  the  extent  that  they  detracted  from 
the  lesson  and  were  sometimes  annoying.    With  most  of  the  teach- 
ers the  mannerism  did  not  hold  through  the  third  lesson.  Evi- 
dently, the  supervising  teacher  had  called  attention  to  th» 
practice  and  the  student  teacher  had  taken  steps  to  eliminate 
it.    In  a  few  Instances  the  mannerism  was  first  observed  In  the 
third  lesson.    The  mannerisms  noted  are  shown  in  Table  4, 


Table  4,    Mannei'lams  in  asking  questions. 


rtannerlsnui 

:liuEiber  of  times 
: occurring 

:  Chamber 
:u8inK 

of  teachers 

1* 

What  about  or  How  about 

56 

10 

2* 

Does  any  one  know  or 

Do  you  know 

23 

4 

3* 

How  do  we  or  iVhy  do  we 

5 

What  do  you  think 

10 

6 

c 

o« 

ijo  you  wninK 

o 

t 

6. 

Now  you  do  what 

8 

8 

7. 

Would  you  show  ae  or 

Would  you  tell  me 

7 

8 

3» 

By  the  way 

7 

X 

9. 

Ulcere  would  you  put 

4 

1 

Teachers'  questions  shoiild  be  oonsidered  in  relation  to  the 
pupils'  responses  for  each  actually  is  part  of  the  other.  The 
total  ntunber  of  pupil  reeponseo  recorded  for  all  of  the  student 
teachers  was  1786 #    Though  this  number  represents  most  of  th© 
pupils'  responses  in  the  lessons  observed,  it  does  not  include 
all.    Sometimes  a  pupil  spoke  so  low  or  indistinctly  that  the 
response  was  inaudible.    Occasionally  two  or  moz*e  pupils  talked 
at  one  time  which  made  recording  difficult.    However,  the  number 
recorded  was  sufficient  to  give  a  representative  picture  of  the 
type  of  responses  made,    A  comparison  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils'  responses  with  that  of  teachers'  questions  disclosed 
1,5  responses  per  question,    'ilils  would  indicate  a  very  limited 
pupil  response  to  questions.    Some  few  teachers  asked  questions 
of  the  quality  that  stimulated  responses  fron  five  to  six  pupils 
for  each  question  but  this  was  not  the  general  practice.    In  54 
instances,  15  teachers  z*epeated  the  question  before  a  response 
was  made.    Usually  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  pupils  but 
sometimes  the  quest ionjawas  repeated  either  identically  or  with 


sll^t  variation  by  the  teacher  before  pupils  had  tine  to  respond^ 

Also  there  were  54  questions  asked  by  15  of  the  teacher  to  which 

no  response  whatever  was  given  by  pupils.    Some  of  these  questiona 

were  answered  by  the  teacher  and  others  were  left  unanswered  as 

she  proceeded  to  another  question* 

The  qaestions,  on  the  whole,  were  not  well  worded.    Most  of 

them  would  be  rated  on  this  item  as  fair  or  less  and  no  student 

teacher  was  especially  good  in  wording  questions,    A  readily 

observed  weakness  was  poor  sentence  structure  and  another  was 

limited  vocabulary.    Suggesting  the  answer  in  the  question  was 

also  frequently  noted,    Falliire  to  word  the  question  so  as  to 

obtain  the  desired  response  was  another  ahortconing  of  a  number 

of  the  teachers.    Evidence  of  this  was  shown  in  the  34  qaestions 

of  teachers  that  produced  no  response  of  any  kind  from  the 

pupils  and  also  in  the  54  questions  that  were  repeated  by  the 

teacher  before  they  were  answered  by  the  pupils.    Though  there 

were  soinc  Instances  in  which  improvement  by  the  teacher  in  the 

wording  of  questions  was  noted,  in  general,  no  great  progress 

was  nsade  by  the  teachers  In  this  direction,    Eacamples  of  some  of 

the  more  poorly  stated  questions  werei 

Then,  how  about  the  prices  of  these  soaps,  girls? 

Will  your  sitting  and  standing  posture  differ  in  anyway 

to  help  you  remember? 
How  can  you  be  sure  you  have  it  straight  and  In  the 

right  place? 

Should  you  talk  about  your  operations  or  the  wart 

What  kind  of  a  vegetable  is  cauliflower,  strong  or  mild? 

I>on*t  they  express  something  or  ^lat? 

flflbat  should  you  do  when  talking  after  the  doctor  has 

been  in  the  room  and  goes  out? 
How  is  it  made,  is  it  sort  of  firm? 
UShen  you  get  custard  cooked,  how  can  you  test  it? 


A  grouping  of  the  responses  showed  that  those  expressed  In 
terms  of  one  word,  words,  and  phrases  were  the  most  comon  as 
shorn  in  Table  5« 


Table  5«    Piipils*  responses  to  teachers'  questions. 


■ 
• 

Type  : 

« 
• 

I'luznber  ; 

Per  oent 

Phrases  or  words  other 

than  "yes"  or  "no" 

716 

40 

Statements 

662 

37 

Questions 

332 

19 

'^e»"  and  "No" 

76 

4 

Total 

1786 

100 

The  pupils'  responses,  in  general,  did  not  represent  their 
best  thinking,    Tlriis  was  shown  in  the  large  percentage  of  re- 
sponses that  consisted  of  one  word,  words,  and  phrases  and  in 
the  poor  wording  of  those  which  were  made  in  the  form  of  state- 
ments and  questions.    Poor  use  of  English  in  making  responses 
w»s  also  a  ooinnion  failing  of  the  pupils.    Seldom,  if  ever,  did 
a  student  teacher  correct  the  grananatical  structure  of  the 
response  or  ask  for  a  restatement  so  that  the  English  would  be 
acceptable.    Evidently  these  teachers  were  not  stressing  the 
importance  of  the  statement  of  the  response.    The  practice  of 
accepting  poorly  stated  responses  and  those  of  one  word,  several 
words,  or  phrases  does  not  aid  pupils  in  developing  ability  to 
express  their  thoughts  intelligibly  to  others.    The  fact  that 
44  per  cent  of  the  pupils*  responses  were  of  this  type  was  an 
indication  of  a  weakness  in  the  questioning  of  these  teachers. 
Though    a  slight  improvement  in  pupil  responses  was  noted  for 


some  of  the  teachers,  on  the  irfhole,  little  was  shown  for  the 
group*  Examples  of  typical  responses  of  pupils  to  questions 
veret 

Well,  a  home  Is  a  feellni;,  more  tioan  anything  else. 

House  is  what  you  live  in. 
Well,  I  don't  think  they  should  butt  in  or  interfere 

vith  us  in  vhat  we  do. 

Yeah, 

Uh-huh. 

This  here  is  like  we  studied, 
Ask*«m  to  pass  it. 

Something  like  eggs,  meat,  and  fruit. 

Grapefruit, 

Hostess, 

To  imve  a  cJmnge, 
Food  value, 

Yes,  isn't  it  because  mass  production  is  on  a  large 
scale  over  there  and  I  didn't  think  they  were  so 
modern  as  we  are. 

The  poor  q;iality  of  pupils*  responses  may  have  been  due  in 

part  to  the  type  of  questions  asked  by  the  student  teachers. 

Questions  of  narrow  scope  tend  to  encoiiraii;e  responses  of  th« 

same  type.    Poorly  worded  questions  usually  result  in  similar 

responses.    Questions  that  are  stated  so  that  only  one  word  is 

necessary  for  the  response  will  of  course  be  answer^  in  that 

way. 

The  student  teachers'  responses  to  those  of  thd  pupils 
include  repeating  or  rewording  pupils'  responses,  coriwients  that 
strengthened  the  pupils'  responses,  new  question  by  the  teachers 
that  carried  the  thought  forward,  and  recognition  of  pupils' 
responses  by  such  terms  as  alright,  ttjat's  right,  "ye«y,  and  "no" 
The  most  caamon  of  these  were  ccnaaents  and  new  questions  by  the 
teacher.    In  a  niomber  of  instances  a  word  or  words,  as  "alright" 
or  "that's  rii^ht"  were  used  as  a  part  of  the  response  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  practice  could  easily  have  been  called  a 
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xnannerisra.    Pupils*  questions  were  given  consideration  by  the 
teachers  and  in  most  cases  were  answered.    This  was  usiially  done 
by  the  teachers  but  occasionally  pupils  gave  the  answers*  Eighty 
per  cent  of  tiie  pupils*  qaestlons  were  answered,  either  by  the 
teachers  or  the  pupils • 

All  of  the  student  teachers  appeared  to  have  a  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  their  subject  matter  during  these  observations. 
None  could  be  said  to  be  outstandingly  weak  in  this  respect. 
There  were  scane  instances  in  ^-^ich  the  need  for  more  information 
on  a  particular  topic  or  subject  was  Indicated  and  some  in  which 
more  confidence  and  freedom  in  presenting  the  subject  was  needed* 
However,  as  far  as  these  lessons  were  concerned  a  mjorlty  of 
these  teachers  would  have  been  rated  as  above  average  in  their 
BOietery  of  subject  matter* 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  In  questioning  appeared  to  be 
fairly  well  scattered  among  all  of  the  student  teachers.  Those 
who  received  high  marks  at  the  end  of  the  course  In  Teaching 
Participation  had  difficulties  and  shortcomings  in  questioning 
as  well  as  did  the  others.    Apparently,  the  grade  received  would 
not  necessarily  be  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  teachers' 
questioning  in  the  lessons  observed.    Ko  dlffex»ences  were  ob- 
served in  the  qfiestioning  of  the  three  teachers  who  had  previous 
teaching  eaqperlence  when  compared  with  the  questioning  of  the 
others. 
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DISCUSSION  AND  SUGARY 

The  qpieetlonlng  of  thle  group  of  18  student  teachers  aa 
shown  by  the  records  failed  to  laeet  accepted  standards  of  good 
questionings    Approximately,  t^Tlce  as  many  nemory  and  incidental 
questions  were  asked  as  were  thought  questions #    The  tendency 
seemed  to  be  the  asking  of  many  questions  that  were  small  In 
scope  and  to  require  the  same  kind  of  response*  Organizing 
questions  Into  related  series  that  carried  the  thought  forward 
was  seldom,  done*    The  questions  were  strikingly  weak  in  their 
statement  which  was  due  mainly  to  lack  of  clarity^  Incorrect  use 
of  terras,  poor  sentence  structure and  failure  to  meet  standards 
for  questions*    The  large  number  of  questions  asked  by  many 
teacliers  and  the  brief  time  allowed  between  questions  wej?e  other 
evidences  of  the  type  of  questions  commonly  used*    However,  a 
smaller  number  of  questions  and  a  longer  lapse  of  time  between 
questions  did  not  necessarily  insure  good  questioning* 

The  response  of  the  pupils  were  of  no  better  quality  than 
were  the  questions  of  the  student  teachers*    Seldom  did  the 
responses,  by  any  means,  represent  the  pupils*  best  thinking* 
The  responses  were  far  more  often  one  word,  words,  or  plirasea 
than  they  were  well  constructed,  and  meaningful  statements 
resulting  from  reflective  thinking*    Giving  the  response  in  the 
form  of  a  question  was  another  poor  pi^actice  observed*  Through- 
out most  of  the  questioning  the  thought  ended  with  the  response* 

The  qpaestions  of  the  student  teachers  elicited  only  limited 

questioning  by  the  pupils.    The  pupils  asked  one-fourth  as  many 
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questions  as  did  the  teachers.    Most  of  these  were  too  limited 
in  scope  and  were  not  the  result  of  any  deep  ti inking  by  the 
pupils.    Some  few  questions  were  even  trivial  and  irrelvant  to 
the  subject.    Few  of  the  pupils'  questions  were  left  uranswered 
but  the  answering  was  done  chiefly  by  the  teachers.    Or  the 
fftiole,  the  questioning  of  the  pupils  contributed  but  little  to 
the  stimulation  of  thinking  in  the  lesson, 

A  slight  improvement  in  tlie  questioning  of  tlie  student 
teachers  was  generally  indicated.    Some  of  the  teachers  made 
more  proj;ress  in  this  regard  than  did  others  but  none  showed 
any  marked  gains.    The  improvement  was  shown  in  various  ways  and 
might  include  all  of  the  techniques  of  questioning  or  it  might 
include  only  one  or  several,    Most  of  the  Improvement  was  In 
relation  to  the  teachers*  questions  rather  than  to  the  pupils' 
responses.    Taking  into  account  the  brevity  of  the  student 
teaching  period  and  the  inexperience  of  the  student  teachers, 
it  is  possible  that  only  slight  improvement  in  the  technique  of 
questioning  should  be  expected  of  these  teachers  during  the 
course  in  Teaching  Participation  In  Home  Economics ,  however, 
if  student  teachers  are  later  to  become  proficient  in  the  art 
of  questioning,  cei'tain  results  should  be  attained  by  those 
completing  the  cotirse.    They  should  know  mdmt  good  questioning 
is  and  how  important  it  is  In  successful  teaching.    They  should 
have  formulated  a  pattern  for  good  quality  of  questioning  and 
should  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  practice  of  the  basic 
techniques  of  queetioning. 
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The  student  teac^xe^s,  apparently,  were  not  fully  aware  of 
the  importance  of  questioning  in  teaching  and  there  was  little 
evidence  that  they  were  working  directly  on  improving  their 
techniques  of  questioning.    On  the  other  hand,  there  were  no 
indications  that  this  raatter  had  been  brought  to  their  attention 
nor  that  it  was  being  especially  emphasised  with  them  as  a 
special  problen  on  which  they  needed  to  work.    All  of  the  teach- 
ers were  decidedly  lacking  in  their  standards  for  questioning 
and  none  had  appeared  to  have  formulated  any  clear-cut,  satis- 
factory pattern  of  questioning.    Possible  reasons  for  this 
situation  might  have  been  insufficient  emphasis  of  the  subject 
of  questioning  in  courses  in  general  education  and  home  econcanlcs 
education,  failure  of  the  supervising  teachers  to  stress  the 
in^rtance  of  questioning  and  to  give  helpful  guidance  in  de- 
veloping its  techniques,  and  to  prol»ble  limited  experience  in 
participating  in  and  observing  superior  teaching* 

The  weaknesses  in  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  student 
teachers  could  not  be  attributed,  by  and  large,  to  poor  mastery 
of  subject  matter  for  most  of  them  had  this  quite  well  in  hand. 
Often  the  teacher's  Icnowledge  of  subject  matter  was  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  lesson.    The  difficulty  seemed  to  be 
mainly  in  carrying  on  the  questioning  so  that  the  subject  inatter 
was  put  over  successfully. 

Althougli  this  study  is  too  ll£;ited  in  scope  to  warrant  con- 
clusions, the  i-esults  point  to  a  need  for  giving  more  considera- 
tion to  the  art  of  questioning  in  the  teacher  education  program 
in  Hcane  Economics  at  Kansas  State  College.    Not  only  shoiad  this 


be  done  In  the  pre-service  program  but  continued  in  the  in- 
service  program  ttoen  the  teacher  is  teaching  on  her  own 
responalblllty. 


Appreciation  Is  expressed  to  Rlrs,  Lucilo  Osborn  Rust, 
Professor  of  Home  Economics  Education,  for  her  interest  and 
g^idancc  in  the  prepairation  of  this  thesis. 
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